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Judgment Day—and Children’s Store 
Carol J. Sharp 


“Dey kin git by wid all dat meanness now; but wait till 
Jedgment Day, ain’t nothin’ git by den!” 

It is true, so much meanness does “git by,” as Mammy says, 
and so much goodness goes unnoticed and unrewarded that we 
are sometimes led to wonder if there is such a thing as rea! 
Justice on earth. It would certainly simplify our human rela- 
tions if our everyday acts received the perfect reward that will 
be given to the acts of our lifetime on Judgment Day! Then 
nothing will be hidden, nothing overlooked, no evil will be hush- 
ed up, no virtue forgotten. But here, unfortunately, perfect 
fairness is no more possible than perfect beauty, happiness, 
goodness, or anything else. Which does not seem to prevent us 
from striving after such perfection with all our might, and 
that is why we progress, and why the old world does manage 
to get a little better all the time. 

It is very easy to be pessimistic about the absence of true 
justice as we notice it every now and then. In the household 
the bright, naughty child with winning ways and a cute ability 
to run and kiss mother at the right moment, is often excused, 
while the more innocent but less clever child who has no flair 
for psychological moments usually gets the punishment or has 
to do the “dirty work.” 

All right now, have you had a real nice satisfying “gloom” 
about it? Well then it’s time to un-gloom again, for there is 
such a beautiful other side to the argument. Think of the self- 
ish wastrels who spend a lifetime trying to build a tower of 
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pleasure about themselves, and finally kick it over, having dis- 
covered that not one stone of it has been built of real happiness, 
Think of the men and women who have given their lives to good 
works, and finally, when old age discovers them still busy, they 
laughingly confess that they simply haven’t had time to think 
of being unhappy. Think of all the great-souled people you 
know who are being daily honored and fervently loved by all 
whose lives they touch. Now go on and think of some others, 
Why, there is a greater amount of justice than you thought. 
Isn’t there? And now is the time for me to tell my little story. 
You see, I found a small sized Judgment Day going on right 
here on earth not so long ago! 


During the few hours that I watched the children’s Easter 
Store here at The Training School it kept occurring to me what 
a close approach to perfect justice this was. Here the good 
deeds and the bad were brought out into the light with suitable 
rewards for both with a soft, lovely veil of Mercy spread over 
the whole, tempering Justice until it became—oh, very nearly 
—perfection. 


From two to twelve people had passed judgment on every 
child who presented his O.K. slip. His behavior had been re- 
corded the day it occurred not weeks later, when much of it 
had been forgotten or colored by subsequent conduct. The 
storekeepers themselves not only knew each child, but they 
knew the people who had marked the slips, and knew what their 
judgment was worth. They knew that it was much harder 
for Phil than for George to be good. So when George brought 
his perfect O.K., it was passed on with a smile and a “Keep it 
up, George, your O.K. slip is always good.” But if Phil hap- 
pened to bring a perfect slip it was the cause for a real cele- 
bration. 

As to the people who had marked the slips, in the course 
of this particular store afternoon, a girl handed in an O.K. in 
which Miss K. had punched a hole. Miss Hill looked almost 
startled as she said to the girl, “I am afraid it was serious this 
time. Don’t you know that Miss K. never punches a hole un- 
less her girls have done something really very naughty?” 
Moreover, these storekeepers realize that if every boy in Miss 
X’s class had a hole in his O.K. for one particular Monday after- 
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noon, it would probably be because Miss X. had a headache or 
had just lost her new wrist watch,—not because the boys were 
so steeped in naughtiness. They, poor fellows, were probably 
reacting most naturally to the teacher’s case of nerves. 


At the risk of retelling what most of our friends and read- 
ers know, I think that it would be well to explain the O.K. slip 
and the Children’s Store. They are, in a word, the disciplinary 
system of The Training School,—“The only system,” Miss Groff 
told me, “that has continuously and consistently worked.” 


Keeping about five-hundred children of all ages good, 
cheerful, obedient, peaceable and industrious is no small task. 
Corporal punishment, of course, simply does not enter into the 
picture. Badges, Buttons and Honor Rolls mean something to 
a few, but many of the children are too dull or indifferent to 
respond to them. Besides, it is not always wise or safe to hold 
up any child before his fellows and say, “This child is good, be 
like him!” 


But the O.K. slip always works with most children, and 
ultimately works with all the children. The storekeeper, Miss 
Groff, says that there has never been a child here who has not 
finally succumbed to the O.K.’s temptation to be good. Very 
remarkable considering that not a few of our children were 
sent to us from Homes, Societies and even Reform Schools be- 
cause unmanageable or even incorrigible. 


This very wonderful little slip of paper is given to each 
child at the beginning of the week. At the end of each period 
or assignment the person in charge marks his initial in the 
proper square, if the child has behaved satisfactorily. If he 
has been slightly naughty the space is left empty but by being 
very good or helpful the next day, the space may be filled with 
the initial as if nothing had happened. On the infrequent oc- 
casions when a boy or girl has been really naughty, a hole is 
punched in the space with the point of a pencil. If there are 
two “very verys” before the “naughty” in the mind of the per- 
son who punched the hole, the reason for it may be written on 
the back of the O.K. slip, and that is certainly not a pleasant 
tale to have to carry around in one’s pocket all week and finally 
present before the Judgment at Store. Luckily, this doesn’t 
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often happen but instead the store people very frequently fing 
written on the back of some happy child’s O.K. “Extra for fine 
behavior,” or for unusual helpfulness, or trustworthiness or 
some honorable thing. By being careful not to scatter “Extras” 
too indiscriminately the employees have helped to keep them a 
coveted reward, an attainment worthy of great pride and inci- 
dently, worth real money at Store. 


For now comes the important part once each week or two 
weeks a Children’s Store is held. All the boys and girls go 
in groups to the store on the grounds where on decorated 
counters are displayed all things dear to young hearts; candy, 
fruit, toys and toys, stationery, books, notions—a combination 
better than Woolworth’s and Evan’s Drug Stores together. 
And behold! the well marked O.K. slip becomes of trading value, 
worth real money which will buy any of these fascinating things, 
or which may be saved up from week to week to buy larger 
things—jewelry, clothing, and so on. All for simply being 
good! And a few weeks before Fourth of July, Christmas and 
Easter a “Big Store” is held, where extra fine things in greater 
variety may be bought, and where the O.K.’s are judged with 
even more leniency than usual. 


There are very, very few children who cannot realize that 
being especially good means that they may buy lots and lots 
of things. Being only “pretty good” means that they may still 
buy, but not nearly so much; and that if they go on being 
naughty week after week, there finally comes the sad day when 
the storekeeper must say, “I’m sorry, no store for you today. 
Take your place over by the door.” 


People ask where the money comes from for the children’s 
store accounts. .Many of them have money sent them from 
home. This they are allowed to spend at the discretion of their 
housemothers and the storekeepers—and in proportion to their 
good conduct. For the children who have no money from home, 
a special fund is provided. But I noticed particularly that it 
is exactly as true here as out in the world, that “great riches” 
do not necessarily mean greater happiness. Again and again 
I saw a child as elated at having earned the right to spend 
seven cents instead of four cents, as at having seventy cents to 
spend instead of forty. Actual amounts mean little to these 
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children, but oh! how much it means to have earned the right 
to spend more this week than last week. 

The things they buy depend on their mental age. They 
are usually allowed to make their own choice within the limit 
of their money. Now and then the storekeeper would suggest, 
“Ella, wouldn’t you rather have some oranges than so much 
candy? You are getting overweight!” Or, to the child with 
not very much money, “James, if you get that box of chocolates 
all your money will be gone. But if you get a bag of jelly beans 
and some Easter eggs, you will still have enough left for a toy. 
And James realizes that he has learned how to get his money’s 
worth. It was good to see how well the store people understood 
children’s hearts by the way they unostentatiously helped to 
select and buy. The housemothers were a revelation to me, 
each seemed to know the needs and desires of her children as 
if they were really her own. “Elsie, you have so much candy 
at the cottage better get some of that embroidery silk you 
wanted instead.” Or, “Freddie, don’t you remember you were 
going to get some writing paper for that letter to your mother?” 
Or, “Charles likes chocolate, Miss Groff, may he have a whole 
lot?” And Miss Groff answers, “Yes, Charles has a very good 
O.K. this week; he may have all he wants.” 


It was interesting to see how great big boys and girls with 
physical ages of thirty and over, but mental ages under eight, 
were entirely delighted with a little toy bunny whose head wag- 
gled, or with a marshmallow chicken in a nest. The brighter 
children bought writing paper, embroidery materials, etc., and 
it was very funny to watch the Moore girls buy a certain brand 
of tooth paste, “yards and yards” of it. It was obviously just 
a fad, for they are given tooth paste at the cottage,—but I 
have seen just such a fad for a particular kind of tam or soda 
or middie tie carry a boarding school by storm. 

As this was Easter Store, most of the things on sale were 
very “Eastery,” of course. I noticed, too, even more than the 
usual clemency on the part of the storekeepers when a sad look- 
ing O.K. was handed in. “This is the third time you have had 
a hole lately, Edwin, but if you will promise to try very hard 
next week we will let you have a little candy today because it 
is Easter.” 
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The people in charge of the store and of the children enjoy 
the purchasing fully as much as the boys and girls themselves 
and while I was there to watch the children I could not help 
stealing a few glances at the eagerly smiling faces of the grown- 
ups present, who unconscious that they themselves were under 
scrutiny, gave me a beautiful example of the joy it gives peo- 
ple to make children happy. How they would rejoice over a 
good O.K., or one with “Extras” on it, especially if it was 
brought by a child who had difficulties in making the grade 
before! I thought of the joy in Heaven over a sinner redeemed, 
when I saw the delight of these good angels, Miss Hill, Miss 
Groff, Miss Keen and Mrs. Jones. 


“Look, everybody! Jack has a perfect O.K. at last! Here, 
Jack, you look over the whole counter and take your pick of 
whatever you like this time.” Jack had taken a long time to 
be won over to the O.K. He was a reform school boy and 
stubbornly asserted that he didn’t care whether he ever got 
store or not. Occasionally he had been given a few pieces of 
candy to encourage him, but now at last he was converted. 
Instead of sulking in the back of the room he walked proudly 
over to the counter when his name was called and smiled into 
Miss Groff’s face, I realized that this was one of Life’s great 
moments. A new Jack had been born. 

When I saw the group that I knew to be hardest to manage 
come into the store I expected that many would conveniently 
have “lost” their O.K. slips, to hide the fact that there had been 
holes in them. I do suspect that in one or two cases this was 
true but I waited for a show of bravado, and elaborate explain- 
ing. But oh, oh! this is a solemn occasion, and a lost O.K. is 
not lightly to be explained or fibbed away. The matter was so 
serious that they lowered their voices and answered soberly, 
“Yes, Ma’am,” “I think so,” “I’ll try.” Such meekness,—and 
from incorrigibles! 

I wish indulgent mothers and harried salespeople in the 
Christmas toy stores could see these children draw back at a 
quiet, “Don’t touch, boys!” Store is too great, too awful, too 
wonderful an experience to tamper with it! 

“See my Extras, Miss Hill?” and Miss Hill sees and exclaims 
and calls Miss Keen’s attention so that Bill will be shown special 
consideration for his good works. 
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Larry brings a slip with two holes in it. Larry has had 
difficulties before. “Listen, son, when do you feel happier, when 
you give me an O.K. like this one or one like last week’s?” 

“Las’ week.” 

“Why do people give you Extras?” 

“Cause I’m good.” 

“Who is to blame when you bring me a slip like this?” 

And Larry answered very, very softly, ‘‘Me.” 

Here comes poor little nervous Ted, whose peculiar condi- 
tion is the reason for a special line of study at the Laboratory. 

“T wonder if Ted can open his O.K. today,” says Miss Hill. 

The erratic fingers flutter about, and the O. K. is finally 
opened. 

“Good boy!” 

“Good boy,” repeats Ted, as if in a dream. He is a beauti- 
ful boy, and I know the grief he has left at home. 

“Give Ted some cookies, Mrs. Jones, he is not supposed to 
eat candy.” 

“Cookies,’’ repeats the dreamy voice, “My Grandma’s cook- 
ies!” And suddenly I blink very hard. 

The human interest to be found in one afternoon of the 
Children’s Store would furnish enough material for a dozen 
stories. I wish more outsiders would visit it; would sit quietly 
behind the counter and see this little drama move by in the 
lines of eager children. It is so exciting and serious an occasion 
for them. For us it is most interesting, a little pathetic, very 
beautiful, and—we cannot help but admit it—an example of the 
finest kind of human justice. Seeing how fair this little earthly 
judgment has come to be, we cannot fear the Great Judgment 
for no matter how great our mistakes, those who mark our 
final O.K. will remember that we are all little children—and if 
we have tried, we too, will have our Store. 





One of the social qualities much desired by youth and 
adults and admired by all, even by children, is that of leader- 
ship. It is possessed by different individuals in very different 
degrees. Even in childhood some possess natural qualities 
which mark them out as leaders—even in mischief. The great 
majority of human beings are really followers; which is a so- 
cial trait and implies leaders and recognition of leadership. 
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An Appreciation 
Martha Lindley Hall 


When we view a school system or department of a system 
which seems to function with a minimum of friction, and which 
in itself seems to approach the ideal, we know that it did not 
spring full-fledged from the hip of Jove, but that it grew from 
small beginnings as necessity demanded and conditions dictated. 
There has been, it is safe to say, many difficulties met and con- 
quered before the present facility has become possible. 


The study of such a system is eminently worth while to 
any educationist, and though it be nothing more than the map- 
ping of a country that others have explored, one cannot do it 
without discovering behind it outstanding personalities and it 
becomes a peculiar privilege to reveal their influence through 
the highways and byways traversed. 


In the Northwest, the city of Seattle has long been a Mecca 
for educationists and those interested in the training of the 
subnormal have found not only inspiration, but the most prac- 
tical assistance in the Child Study Department of the Seattle 
Public Schools. Miss Nellie A. Goodhue has been for nineteen 
years the director of this work and now that she is leaving for 
extensive travel in Europe and permanently severs her connec- 
tion with the schools, it seems a fitting time to take a survey 
of what has been accomplished by her and her associates. Such 
a survey may also serve to show how far we have come in two 
decades of work with special children and will, we hope give 
earnest direction for the future. 

It is not the purpose of this article to give minute details 
of curricula or methods. That, we leave for a series to appear 
from time to time in the Bulletin in which we hope to deal 
with the Special Class work as a whole throughout the North- 
west for we believe that there is no section of the country that 
is taking the problem more seriously or dealing with it more 
effectively. This is, as has been previously suggested, but a 
bird’s eye view of the road that has been traveled since 1910, 
that being the year that the first Special Class was formed in 
Seattle. 
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It was in that year that Dr. Sisson of the Department of 
Education in the University of Washington began discussing 
with his students the problem of the slow child. He had been 
a student at Vineland and believed heartily in the work done 
there for institutional cases. He sensed the absurdity of at- 
tempting to force such children to travel at the same rate as 
normal children and was convinced that the Public School must 
soon make provision for their training in separate classes. 
Through his University courses and outside lectures, two Seattle 
teachers became sufficiently interested to take the summer 


course at Vineland in 1910. They were Miss Nellie A. Goodhue 
and Miss Alice Hawthorne. 


In the autumn of that year the first Special Class in Seattle 
was organized and Miss Goodhue was placed in charge. In a 
few weeks there were more children than one teacher could 
handle and Miss Hawthorne was given a second class. Still the 
number grew and the demands on Miss Goodhue’s time, since 
she as head teacher must interview parents and teachers, were 
so great that it became necessary to release her in part from 
class room work, in order that she might be free for consulta- 
tion and organization. The new teacher employed was Miss 
Margaret Burr, who later, after study at Vineland and other 
institutions became the first psychological examiner in the de- 
partment. 


In the early days other than the most obvious cases were 
sent to Dr. Stevenson Smith for examination and diagnosis. 
The Bailey-Gatzert foundation of the University of Washington, 
with which Dr. Smith was connected, had made available to the 
teachers of the State much information and no little help in 
the training of subnormal children. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the influence of this upon the special class work in this 
section of the country. From western states, from Canada, 
even from the countries across the Pacific, comes the cry, “What 
shall we do for these children?” ‘Where shall we find help for 
this, the most serious of our educational problems?” If every 
University no matter how young, could supply advice and in- 
formation along this line, even if it did no more than to main- 
tain a distributing station of other’s findings, it would prove a 
boon to many beginners in the work. 
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In 1912 Miss Goodhue, now released entirely from teaching, 
was appointed Director of the Child Study Laboratory, the very 
appropriate name chosen for this department, and scattered 
classes were organized in grade buildings with trained teachers 
whenever possible. Little opportunity for training was offered 
in this vicinity in those days beyond courses in general psy- 
chology. Child psychology was just emerging, and subnormal 
psychology for the use of the teacher was of a later date by 
several years. 

The three women named above were pioneers in the work 
and have each given their best years to it and have all rendered 
signal service, one as administrator, one as a teacher of sub- 
normal primary children where she has become a read expert, 
and one as a psychologist whose standardized tests for young 
children are nationally known. 

Among the many other assistants in the Laboratory in 
later years, is another Vineland graduate, Miss Elizabeth Mc- 
Intosh. In her thirteen years of service she has contributed 
much to the administrative side of the work. 


The plan of organization was very simple. It consisted of 
a central plant where a psychological examining room, an ob- 
servation class and administrative offices were maintained. 

Children for examination were reported by the school prin- 
cipal. A psychological assistant gave a Binet examination at 
the school building. If the results of such an examination war- 
ranted, the child was asked-to attend the Observation Class at 
the Laboratory, where he was given all manner of tests 
and where his reactions in work and play were carefully noted. 
While this took much time, often a week, it was well worth 
while for in the beginning there was every where much criti- 
cism of the test findings and examiners themselves needed to be 
convinced of their efficacy. So much care was exercised that 
it is safe to say that few if any children were sent to special 
classes who did not belong there. Many were returned to their 
own schools with special recommendations for their handling. 

The parent was interviewed when the child entered the 
Observation Class and again at the end of the child’s stay there 
when the findings of the Laboratory were discussed with sympa- 
thetic frankness. Throughout these years, perhaps the most 
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effective work of the Director has been in her capacity as advis- 
or, to parents, an office for which her outstanding personality 
peculiarly fits her. It is safe to say that she has helped to solve 
as many family problems as the average minister, lawyer, or 
even judge of the Domestic Relations Court. 


Housed in the same building with the Laboratory, were 
the Medical and Dental Clinics of the Public Schools. This was 
a great convenience and served to facilitate the correction of 
many defects that otherwise would have been of longer dura- 
tion. All children entering special classes were given careful 
physical examination by family physician or school medical of- 
ficer and when deemed advisable by visiting specialists who 
gave their services to the clinic. Of late years, similar service 
has been arranged for through the Junior Red Cross and is 
most satisfactorily maintained. 


As the entire school system grew, and as the work of the 
Laboratory itself increased, the service it was able to render 
became more and more appreciated by parents and teachers 
and gradually its scope was enlarged to meet the needs of: the 
schools in general. Many important pieces of work have been 
accomplished by this department and while the special class 
is still its chief concern, it is by no means limited to this phase 
of education. 


One of the early developments of the Laboratory, was a 
department of Speech Correction. Any one working with sub- 
normal children is soon impressed by the number of cases of 
speech troubles amongst them and naturally longs to find some 
method of correction, but it is not long before one realizes that 
that for permanent control of such trouble the mind must be 
normal. So the Speech Clinic, which began by serving the sub- 
normal group, ended by serving otherwise normal children. 
This is by no means the only instance where education as a 
whole has profited by experiments with defectives. It is the 
old case of learning the active mind from the stationary one. 
Today Seattle has, directed from the Child Study Laboratory, 
a most efficient Speech Clinic with a strong staff whose training 
has been exceptional. In fact, each member of that staff is a 
specialist in her work. 
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In the early days there were many children who were more 
or less baffling to the examiners. Some of their difficulties 
seemed to be due to a poor start in school life or to some phy- 
sical cause. It seemed, quite often, that these might be remed- 
ial. Tomeet them a special class designated as the 
Restoration Class was opened. Here special disabilities were 
observed and treated, cases of poor nutrition received special 
attention even to milk and egg-nogs at stated intervals as nurses 
and doctors dictated. Remedial work in reading, which seemed 
at the bottom of so much scholastic trouble received special at- 
tention. Many encouraging results come from this experiment 
which was carried on for several yeears but it was one of the 
features that was eliminated because of the pressure to reduce 
expenses, the small group that it served seemed scarcely to 
justify the necessarily great cost of maintaining it. 

Even from the beginning, the question of centers of in- 
struction versus individual classes in grade buildings was much 
debated. There were those who contended that more efficient 
work could be done by segregating and grouping the children 
in buildings of their own while others shied at any method that 
tended to designate the child as peculiar or differing in any way 
from his fellows. After working on the problem for many 
years, trying for a time the single class method, and then ex- 
perimenting with a center, Seattle has definitely decided for the 
center plan of organization, with the exception of primary 
classes designed to serve younger children in certain congested 
areas. 


The reasons for this decision may be summed up as follows: 


1. Better organization may be effected. Children may 
be classified as to mentality and as to interest. Boys and girls 
may be handled in separate groups. 

2. Platoon work is made possible and teachers enabled 
to specialize along the lines of their own interests. 

3. It is possible to develop leadership and esprit de corps 
which is almost impossible when the group is more or less sub- 
merged in a large group of normal children and practically lose 
their identity as a unit. 

4. Here the children’s interests come first. Building 
equipment, playground apparatus, etc., may be planned with the 
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special child more particularly in mind. If in a grade building 
they are compelled to use much of the same equipment as the 
other children and too often it does not fit their needs or the 
convenience of their teachers. 


5. A careful survey of the cost of the two plans shows 
that the center is decidedly more economical. 

Any objection to the central plan of organization seem 
more than offset by the very important benefits to the child. 
Whenever the group is sufficiently large it seems without doubt 
better to handle them in a center than in individual classes. 

Who interested in special classes has not longed for some 
plan whereby promotion for the child may be made possible? 
We all dread the disappointed faces when there are no report 
cards with the coveted word “Passed” upon them. Seattle has 
solved this all important problem by promoting from a primary 
class to a Special Class Center and from there to a second 
center known as a Pre-vocational Center. 

There are now two Pre-vocational Centers in the city, one 
for boys and one for girls with more to follow shortly. When 
a child has reached the age of fourteen and one half years, he 
may upon the recommendation of his teacher pass to such a 
center. If these classes served no other purpose than to stir 
the ambitions of the child, they would still have great value. 
However they do just what their name indicates—prepare the 
child to go to work. If one has the idea that they are trade 
schools, a day in the center will disabuse the mind of that. 


There has been, in the course of years some investigation 
of special children after they have left school, and it has become 
apparent that what is needed to prepare them for a place in 
industry, is not a trade, for alas, the greater number have not 
the ability necessary to master a trade, but training along lines 
that will help them in any job, for any job it is likely to be. 

Naturally, it will be work that will not demand a high de- 
gree of mental development. The girls become mothers’ help- 
ers, factory workers, laundry workers, waitresses, chamber- 
maids, etc., while many marry early and must attempt to care 
for a home and children. The boys will be mostly of the day 
laborer type; a few will become mechanics and many will be 
‘helpers’ in some trade. The aim of these classes is to help 
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children meet life situations. In order to hold a job, they must 
show a willingness to work and be able to take directions. The 
teacher is expected to keep this always in mind. All academic 
work is made intensely practical. Reading is largely informa- 
tional; the use of the telephone and city directories, the adver- 
tising pages of the daily papers, particularly the help-wanted 
columns, recipes, etc.; in fact anything that deals with life 
situations are made the basis of the reading course. 

Arithmetic is based entirely on utility—whatever is likely 
to be needed. The social subjects are taught with the same 
idea in mind—all are correlated with the daily life of the child. 
Over half of the time is given to industrial work, the boys in 
the shops, the girls in the household rooms. Again the fact 
that neither boy or girl is trained for any specific trade should 
be emphasized. No girl goes out as a trained seamstress, mil- 
liner or cook; nor does any boy leave the school a qualified car- 
penter or auto mechanic, but the work they have had in these 
and other departments is of a type that is likely to be of decided 
use in some job. This training along one or two definite lines, 
coupled with habits of industry will help to make better workers 
and therefore better citizens of these children who are so likely 
to find social adjustment difficult. 

Still another advancement is open to children who show 
exceptional industry and some skill. This is the chance to go 
into the Opportunity Class, a department of the Vocational 
Service of the Public Schools of the city. In this class the boy 
receives more intensive training in the shops while the girl’s 
work is also more specialized. It goes without saying that but 
a small per cent of special class children ever reach this class, 
yet there are a few outstanding examples of some who have 
made good and have gone out to positions which they have held 
with credit to themselves and to the school. This is one more 
instance of some of our more stable cases responding to inten- 
sive training and succeeding where others with higher I.Q.’s 
fail. 

The Director of the work in Seattle would be the last to 
assume that perfection had been reached either in organization 
or in teaching methods. She knows the weak places to be 
strengthened and the many problems yet unsolved. But those 
who have watched her work through the years marvel at the 
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progress made, the solidity of her building, and the sanity per- 
vading the whole. 
Upon the wall of her private office hang these verses: 
Work for pleasure, paint or sing or carve 
The thing thou lovest though the body starve; 
Who works for glory misses oft the goal; 
Who works for money coins the very soul. 
Work for the work’s sake, and it may be 
These things shall be added unto thee. 


Nothing could more fittingly explain her success and the 
many to whom she has been guide, philosopher and friend are 
strong in the conviction that ‘all good things’ will be added to 
her. It is futile to attempt to estimate the fruitage of such 
altruistic leadership. It is not for a day but for all time. 


Book Review 


MorGAN, JOHN J. B. The Psychology of Abnormal People with 
Educational Applications. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1928. 627 pp. 


In this book for college students, Dr. Morgan has success- 
fully set forth am inclusive survey of the field of abnormal psy- 
chology ranging from simple mental disorders to the more intri- 
cate ones making up the psychoses. There is also at the end of 
the book a chapter on “Mental Hygiene” which suggests ways 
and means educationally to avoid the mental pitfalls described 
in the fifteen preceding chapters. This chapter is a fitting sum- 
mary of the author’s discussion as a whole. 

One of the general assets of the book, in addition to its com- 
prehensive subject matter, is the method of presentation. The 
style is simple and forcefully direct, the language only comfort- 
ably technical, and the points illustrated by case materials. 
Paragraphs under each section are numbered and headed. This 
makes the book valuable for reference. At the end of each 
chapter is a technical vocabulary as well as a bibliography. 
There is an index included in the book. 

In brief, this book is valuable both to scientific and educa- 
tional workers and makes a good foundation for the study of 
the complexities of mental abnormality. 


Vineland, N. J. Elizabeth J. Jewell 
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Institution Notes 


The graduation exercises of the twenty-first session of Sum- 
mer School were held on August 16. Dr. Walter S. Cornell, 
Chief Medical Inspector of the Public Schools of Philadelphia 


gave an inspirational address on “The Mental Health of Teach- 


ers.” 

Certificates were presented by Mr. Branson and Professor 
Johnstone to the graduating class numbering fifty-four members 
and representing twenty-one states. 

The Summer School Alumni now numbers nearly one-thou- 
sand. 


This has been a healthy, happy summer among the children 
with more than our usual number of good times. 

Our Fourth of July Parade with its fancy, original and gro- 
tesque features in which old and young, big and little take part, 
even to the pet chickens and best cows, followed by the distribu- 
tion of prizes comes early in the vacation. Camp, baseball and 
the swimming pool, of course, with numbers of parties, picnics, 
special rides and “days off” besides home visits for a great many 
of the children, have filled every moment of the vacation time 
and everybody was happy to go back to School on’ September 
the 16th. , 


“The principles of job analysis will be applied to all of our 
school and occupational work. This is as necessary for these 
children in making a bed or weaving a rug, as it is for build- 
ing an automobile in a factory. These principles will be used 
in teaching a child to sing or to read or to play. Each teach- 
er wii have an analysis sheet for each child, to the end that 
she may know not only what the child does, but also which 
of the specific activities in her class it can do. At the same 
time she will have a study of the child’s capacity to learn, in 
the subject taught. This will not only show her the futility 
of attempting to teach certain things, it will also encourage 
her in the teachings of those things which the child can learn. 

And all of the facts growing out of these studies shall be 
made available, definitely, to teachers and to all who work 


directly with the children.” 
. , Johnstone 
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